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THE VALUE OF TRAINING-SHIPS. 


THE maritime supremacy of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been so long an established fact that 
no Briton of the present day doubts it ; indeed, 
we may say that he considers it as a birthright 
which no foreigner can take from him, strive as 
much as he may. These are ‘prave worts,’ and 
are justified, not only from the experience of 
the past, but from the position which the ever- 
increasing numbers of our mercantile navy at 
present enjoys. The rise of our merchant ship- 
ping has been, and is, the largest factor in the 
commercial and ‘shop-keeping’ primacy which 
we maintain against all comers; and it is widely 
recognised that this form of British industry is 
as successful against foreign competition as it 
always has been. Our shipowners have been fore- 
most in taking practical advantage of every 
scientific improvement and utilising it, even 
when the origin has been a foreign one. The 
rise of their reputation has not been sudden; 
but it has been considerable enough to show ‘to 
foreign nations that the maritime instinct is as 
strong now as it was in the days of the vikings, 
without, let us hope, their savage and warlike 
desires, Whilst our shipowners have been taking 
the lead in building ships and steamers and 
sending them to all parts of the world, they have 
been heedful of the claims and requirements of 
their sailors, and have acknowledged the para- 
mount importance of technical instruction by 
establishing training-ships in various ports of 
the United Kingdom. 

The increased recognition of the value of 
training-ships and the good they are doing is 
shown by the fact that there are at the present 
time twenty-one vessels devoted to the education 
of those who will, it is expected in the future, 
man our royal and mercantile fleets. Two of 
these, the ‘Worcester,’ stationed at London, and 
the ‘Conway,’ at Liverpool, are designed to train 
and educate boys intended for officers in the 
mercantile navy; and, by an order of the Board 


of Trade, two years’ service on either of these 
ships will reckon as one year at sea. The growth 
of our shipping and the home and foreign 
commerce of this country have necessitated the 
establishment of these two ships in order to give 
a thorough nautical education to boys who desire 
to become officers in our mercantile marine 
service. 

The general scheme of education seems to be 
almost identical on board both ships, and the 
boys go through the usual course of a high-school 
curriculum, without the classics; but including 
navigation, nautical astronomy, chart-drawing, 
&e. They are also taught French ; and, during 
nautical instruction, are exercised in the duties 
of a first-class ship, such as every sailor learns 
afloat, with the addition of the management of 
boats and practical navigation generally. It will 
doubtless be news to many of our readers that 
instruction is also given in the most useful and 
practical departments of surgery and medicine. 
How necessary this knowledge is on board ship, 
when thousands of miles away from a doctor, 
dispensary, or ambulance, will be appreciated 
even by careless Jack, The fees for admission 
on the ‘Conway’ are fifty-five guineas per 
annum, which include the uniform, outer cloth- 
ing, medical attendance, washing, use of books, 
stationery, &c. Those for the ‘Worcester’ are 
fifty guineas and forty-five guineas respectively, 
according to age, with the addition of ten guineas 
a year for uniform, medical attendance, and other 
items similar to those of the ‘Conway.’ Her 
Majesty the Queen presents a prize annually 
to each ship: a gold medal to the boy who 
shows the qualities likely to make the finest 
sailor. These consist of cheerful submission to 
superiors, self-respect, and independence of char- 
acter, kindness and protection to the weak, 
readiness to forgive offence, desire to conciliate 
the differences of others, and above all, fearless 
devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness. 
Her Majesty has also been pleased, with a view 
to encourage the boys of the ‘Conway’ and 
‘Worcester’ to qualify themselves for cadetships 
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in the navy granted by the Admiralty, to declare 
her intention of offering a prize annually to each 
ship to the boys who compete for cadetships in 
Her Majesty’s service. This prize will consist 
of a binocular glass with a suitable inscription, 
and a sum of thirty-five pounds towards the 
expense of the outfit of the boy who obtains the 
prize. Twelve appointments as midshipmen in 
the Royal Naval Reserve are annually granted 
by the Lords of the Admiralty for the two 
vessels, In addition to the foregoing, appoint- 
ments as leadsmen apprentices in the Bengal 
pilot service are placed at the disposal of the 
Committees of the two vessels by the Secretary 
of State for India. The Committees of both 
ships, if a boy have completed two years’ course 
of study to their satisfaction, will do their best 
to obtain a situation for him on board a ship 
whose owners are known to them. 

Another scheme for the education of embryo 
officers for the merchant service has been inau- 
gurated by Lord Brassey, with the co-operation of 
Messrs Devitt and Moore, the eminent London 
shipowners, who have accordingly arranged to 
adapt two vessels on their Australian line for 
this purpose. The ships will each carry twenty- 
four midshipmen, a surgeon, and a naval in- 
structor. This latter officer will teach navigation, 
nautical astronomy, &c., and superintend their 
instruction in seamanship and other duties of 
the profession while afloat or in a colonial port. 
The reason for the promotion of this scheme is 
stated to be that boys—say from the ‘Conway’ 
or ‘ Worcester’—under the ordinary conditions 
of training in the merchant service are apt to 
forget, in the absence of technical instruction at 
sea, the knowledge they have previously gained. 
The project of Lord Brassey will therefore enable 
boys during their period of service to retain 
the acquaintance they have gained of nautical 
matters, and add to it the necessary scientific 
education requisite before they can obtain a 
Board of Trade certificate to act as officers. The 
premiums payable for five voyages to and from 
Australia—each lasting between nine and ten 
months—for youths who have served two years 
in a training-ship are £170, while for boys who 
have not so served the premiums are £230, In 
addition, the outfit for each voyage is estimated 
to cost about £35. The premiums, beginning 
at £60 and £70 respectively, are graduated, are 
payable voyage by voyage, and either party is 
at liberty to withdraw at the close of any 
voyage. 

Whether parents, desirous of sending their sons 
to sea, will avail themselves of the plan proposed, 
remains to be seen; although Messrs Devitt and 
Moore estimate that the amount received by 
them must be expended in the education and 
maintenance of the boys. Messrs Devitt and Moore 
inform us that ‘when the first ship sailed on the 
18th July the scheme had not been known long 
enough for her to fill, and she only had four- 


teen boys on board. Considering, however, the 
number of applicationg we now have, we expect 
that next year both ships will be overflowing.’ 

The design of Lord Brassey is practicable, and 
ought to command success, more especially as it 
is impossible to exaggerate, in view of the outcry 
of shipowners for a supply of well-educated and 
efficiently-trained officers, of whom there appears 
a serious lack. If the experiment have the effect 
of inducing parents to send their adventurous 
boys to sea, under the favourable conditions 
represented, much will be gained; but much 
more will be gained if the outcome of the project 
be a more efficient and highly-trained class of 
officers, 

The other nineteen training-ships possess 
accommodation for 5370 boys, who are bein 
disciplined as forecastle hands; and at the en 
of 1889 there were actually on board 4705 or 
about eighty-seven and a half per cent. During 
the last year the committees of the various 
vessels passed 1340 into the merchant service, 
and sent into the royal navy 175. <A singular 
fact in connection with these training-ships is 
the large number of lads who join the army and 
navy as musicians, and are constantly being 
requisitioned by officers in the army when seek- 
ing youths to fill up the vacancies made in their 
regimental bands, 

The oldest of these associations for the main- 
tenance and instruction of boys as ordinary 
seamen is the Marine Society, which was insti- 
tuted so far back as 1756. The history and 
progress of this Society is interesting as being 
the pioneer of the training-ship system so largely 
adopted now for the education of boys intended 
for the sea. The Society had its origin in the 
middle of last century, when Sir John Fielding, 
at the suggestion of a nobleman, collected a 
number of wretched and distressed boys and sent 
them on board his majesty’s ship ‘ Barfleur,’ then 
commanded by the Duke of Bolton, who clothed 
them at his own expense. The utility of this 
humane designin rescuing from misery and 
reclaiming as many as possible of this class of 
neglected youths from the paths of idleness, and 
too probably of infamy and ruin, was so obvious, 
that the plan was immediately followed up by a 
gentleman who had accidentally met these lads 
while on their way to join the ‘Barfleur’ Bya 
subscription, which he promoted, from three to 
four hundred boys were in a short time clothed 
and provided for in a profession most likely to 
make them useful and creditable members of the 
community. 

The success of these two experiments was so 
highly appreciated, that in 1756, at a meeting of 
merchants and shipowners held in the City of 
London, Mr Jonas Hanway, the well-known 
philanthropist, proposed that a Society should be 
formed to clothe boys for the sea. This was the 
beginning of the Marine Society, which was 
formally incorporated in 1772 by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and has, since its inception, sent to sea 
60,800 boys, of whom 27,300 have been drafted 
into the royal navy. It was not, however, until 
1786 that a merchant ship named the ‘ Beatty’ 
was purchased and fitted up as a training-ship. 
Since then, the Admiralty have accommodated the 
Society with the loan of government ships, and 
have replaced them when worn out. The ship at 
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resent used by the Society is the ‘ Warspite,’ 
ying off Woolwich. She is a two-decker, was 
formerly the ‘Conqueror,’ and has accommodation 
for three hundred lads, The Society is supported 
by voluntary contributions, and distributes an 
annual income of about eleven thousand pounds. 
An admirable adjunct to the ordinary education 
of the boys is that of swimming—which is also 
taught on the other training-ships—for the teach- 
ing of which the Society possesses a bath at 
Charlton, where about sixty per cent. of the boys 
learn to swim. The Committee state that their 
boys are in greater demand than ever, not only in 
London, but from other ports ; and they express 
regret that the funds of the Society have been of 
late years much reduced, with a consequent dimi- 
nution of the scope of operations. The rules with 
regard to admission appear to be simple, and are 
almost alike on similar training-ships, with the 
exception of those which are appropriated to 
reformatory boys, or boys under the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1866 and the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts of 1876 and 1879. The following are 
the rules for admittance. Boys known to have 
committed any act of dishonesty are not admitted. 
If sufficient town boys do not offer, boys from 
the country may be admitted ; parish boys may 
be admitted on payment of four guineas each. 
Boys whose friends appear to be in a capacity to 
fit them out for sea at their own charge shall 
not be received. Boys are adimitted from thirteen 
to sixteen years of age; and the minimum height 
under fourteen years of age is four feet nine 
inches; above fourteen, four feet ten inches. The 
average period of training ranges from two to 
four years. The dietary scale for these ships is 
both ample and varied, and the daily routine of 
work and recreation is sufticiently diversified to 
avoid monotony. Religious instruction is given 
four times a week, with a morning service on 
Sunday. There is also the administration of the 
holy communion once a month and a confirmation 
once a year. All the other training-ships at the 
various ports in the United Kingdom appear to 
have taken the Marine Society's system of in- 
struction and management as their model, alter- 
ing it, of course, to their varying needs. 

The general objects of these training-ships for 
ordinary seamen are to take hold of homeless, 
destitute, neglected, and orphan boys, and those 
in danger of being contaminated with vice and 
crime, and educate them to become forecastle 
hands. Five of these ships are supported wholly 
by voluntary subscriptions, whilst the other four- 
teen are maintained by government grants, county 
allowances and subscriptions. Three of the 
vessels are devoted to Reformatory boys, one of 
them being appropriated to Roman Catholic 
lads, 

These institutions—we do not speak so much 
of those ships which educate intending officers— 
have a high claim upon the sympathies of the 
public, who have not been slow to respond, as is 
shown from the fact that but one of these estab- 
lishments is in debt, and that only to the extent 
of about twenty-eight pounds. There is no doubt 
that ‘a life on the ocean wave’ for spirited and 
adventurous lads is the most natural and _ best 
outlet ; for most boys have-a predilection for the 
sea, and on training-ships part of their aspirations 
is fulfilled. But there are difficulties in the way ; 


for good sailing-vessels always carry apprentices, 
from whom are drawn our officers ; and steamers 
seldom carry boys, and even when they do, there 
are few opportunities for rising in their profession 
and ensliiving for officers. As an instance of 
the good effected by training-ships, we are in- 
formed from the Government Blue Book that 
ninety-two per cent. of the boys drafted from the 
training-ship ‘Empress, stationed in the Clyde, 
are ‘doing well.’ The percentage of ‘getting on’ 
or ‘doing well’ all round shows that the education 
given, and the moral training given, have resulted 
most favourably, while the objects contemplated 
have been more than carried out. 

The cost of feeding, educating, and clothin 
these lads during their probation on boar 
averages about twenty pounds per annum all 
told. This cannot be considered an extravagant 
sum when we learn how much permanent good is 
done to the boys themselves, while the beneficial 
effects resulting to the nation are immeasurable. 
Training-ships are in fact ‘nurseries for seamen ;’ 
for only a small proportion of the boys afterwards 
engage in shore pursuits, the majority going to 
sea in various capacities, 

We boast several practical institutions in the 
way of schools; but there are none which pro- 
duce such excellent and encouraging results as 
the twenty-one training-ships round our coasts, | 
where seafaring education and discipline cannot 
fail to be of advantage in whatever vocation tlie 
boys educated on board may follow. After a 
careful perusal of the Reports, we have come to 
the general conclusion that more training-ships 
are required ; and we have every confidence that [ 
they will be supplied by our mercantile and 
shipping community, whose policy should be to 
encourage and support vessels on which our 
future seamen can be so instructed as to maintain 
. lace as the first maritime power in the 
world. 
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By Grant ALLEN, AUTHOR oF ‘IN ALL SHapes,’ 
*Tuis Mortau Col,’ ETc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


ALL is not lost even when things look blackest 
on the surface. About those same days—while 
Psyche was mourning her lost love in Algeria— 
away to the south of the African desert, a belated 
caravan was struggling along on its way north- 
ward, bringing with it two weary and footsore 
Englishmen, refugees from Gordon’s conquered 
force at Khartoum. Both of them ‘were clad 
from head to foot with scrupulous nicety in Arab 
costume, and both were to the outer eye of Islam 
devout Mohammedans of the purest orthodoxy. 
After the final assault of the 26th of January, 
when those two stray Englishmen had been 
wounded and left for dead among the slaughtered 
in the great square, their bodies were taken up 
by the Mahdi’s people, and carried some time 
later into the rough hospital which Gordon had 
built, with the rest of the sufferers. There, they 
revived against all hope, One of them, a tall 


dark man with a somewhat sad Oriental face, 
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spoke Arabic with the perfect fluency of a native : 
by his aid, the other, of more European-looking 
ani whiter type, had been recognised by the 
Mahdi’s troops as a good Moslein in the Egyptian 
service, and spared accordingly from the doom of 
slavery which was the universal fate of the remain- 
ing handful of Europeans left alive in conquered 
Khartoum. After a month or two of convalesc- 
ence in the captured city, the two refugees had 
started with a caravan going westward toward 
Darfur and the Central Soudan. Considine was 
right: his companions had escaped with their 
lives indeed from that carmagnole of slaughter. 
But to get away to Europe was a very different 
and much more difficult matter. Linnell knew, 
indeed, how impossible it would have been to 
force his road northward by the direct route to 
Dongola and Cairo, or even to seek the Red Sea 
coast at uncertain Suakin. To do either would 
be to proclaim themselves at once as Christians, 
or at least well-wishers to the Egyptian cause. 
Their sole chance of escape lay, therefore, in 
accepting both Islam and the Mahdi with perfect 
resignation, and trying to retreat upon the further 
interior, where the Khalifa reigned supreme, 
rather than in attempting to open communica- 
tions northward with Egypt and the infidel. 

The painter’s plan, accordingly, was to cross 
the desert by Ideles and Ouargla, and to come out 
with the caravans that abut at last on the Medi- 
terranean in Algerian territory. 

It was a bold design. The notion was indeed 
both a difficult and a dangerous one. In order 
to accomplish it, they had to pass through the 
midst of a fanatical population, lately excited to 
the highest pitch of religious frenzy by the 
Madhi’s revolt, and ready to kill at a moment’s 
notice, without trial or appeal, any man even 
suspected of being not merely a Christian, but 
even an orthodox anti-Mahdist Mussulman. The 
slightest departure from the intricate rules of 
Moslem ceremonial, the faintest indication of 
ignorance or unfamiliarity as to the endless details 


Ghastly as all their experiences of Eastern 
travel had been, this particular march was the 
| ghastliest and most dangerous of any. Suspicion 
| closed in upon them, they knew not why. The 
| nearer they came to Christian rule, the more did 
| their companions appear to distrust them. On 
| one particular night, during that terrible march, 
| the camels had all been arranged for the evening, 
the Arabs were all resting in their places in the 
tents, and the two Europeans in a remote corner 
| sat chatting together wearily and in doubt about 
their further progress. 
| * Austen,’ Linnell began, in a very commonplace 
| and natural tone, dissembling his feelings, ‘don’t 
look at me as if 1 were saying anything the least 
| out of the way, and don’t speak as if you were 
| at all alarmed or suspicious. But there’s danger 
ahead. Things are coming to a crisis. I’ve been 
expecting it daily for some time past, and now 
I’m sure it’s actually upon us. You made one 
or two mistakes in the mid-day prayers, I observed, 
to-day : omitted to turn to Mecca after the last 
clause of the Litany of the Faithful—and the 
Sheikh, I’m sure, suspects you of being a 
Christian.’ 

‘You don’t really think so?’ Sir Austen answered, 
making his tone seem as simple and unconcerned 
as possible, in spite of the alarm this announce- 
ment inspired, for fear the Arabs should notice 
they were talking secrets together. 

‘Yes, I do,’ Linnell replied, as jauntily as before. 
‘The position ’s critical : extremely critical. We 
must be very cautious how we proceed in future, 
A word, a look, a movement may lose us all. 
There’s another caravan gone on, you know, 
towards Ideles yesterday. If only we could slink 
away safely to that one, where we’re not known, 
we might avoid any further suspicion for the 
present. But here, we shall be watched with a 
thousand eyes, and the tiniest new error will seal 
our death-warrant.’ 

Sir Austen pretended to look idly around. 
‘What do you propose to do, then?’ he asked 
with a careless“ expression. ‘Do you think it 
would be possible for us to give them the slip 
and steal clear away to the party in front of us? 

‘If it’s done at all,’ Linnell answered promptly, 


of Moslem ritual, the tiniest slip in speech or 
manners, would have entailed upon them both 
instant destruction. Linnell, however, was an 
old hand at the devices and shifts of Oriental 
travel: he taught his companion all he knew 
himself: and by sedulously giving out that they 
were Asiatic Mussulmans, retiring from Khartoum 
after having lost their all during the protracted | 
siege, he succeeded in drawing off suspicion from 
his too dangerous neighbour, who had thus no 
need to communicate directly with the Arabs at 
all. To the other members of the various caravans 
they joined on their way—for they shifted often 
of set purpose—they were merely Mohammed 
Ali of Sind, and Seyyid Ben Marabet of Upper 
India. Mohammed Ali could speak Arabic well ; 
the Seyyid, as was natural, though skilled in the 
Koran, knew no language at all save his own local 
Urdu tongue. 

On such terms, the fugitives had managed to 
make their way by long slow stages as far as 
Tintellust, whence they were endeavouring now 
to cross the main desert by the accustomed track 


pretending to be deeply engaged in discussing the 
arrangement of his native boots, which he turned 
over and inspected with minute care, ‘it must be 
done this very night, not a moment later: delay 
would be fatal.—Just look at this hole here. 
Could I sew it up, do you think? Ah, yes, I 
thought so.—The fastest camels have done com- 
paratively little for their powers to-day. If we 
took them out by three in the morning, they’d 
be fresh enough for our purpose, and we might 
get such a start that the caravan people could 
never overtake us with their lumbering beasts. 
And we could easily make the others believe 
we’d been forced to flee from robber Bedouins.’ 
‘Shall we risk it?’ Sir Austen asked, turning 
over the boot and pretending to be engaged in 
discussing the ways and means of mending it. 
‘We will,” Linnell answered. ‘It’s agreed, 
then. Good. At three o’clock. We’ve had 
many close shaves of our lives together, Austen, 
and I’m almost beginning to get tired of them 
now ; but for one person’s sake, I’ll have a tr 
once more. I want, if I can, to get back wit 


to Ideles and Ouargla. 
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Sir Austen gathered up his burnous and exam- 
ined the hem. ‘Charlie, he said penitently, 
‘this is all my fault. Why trouble yourself with 
me? There'd be no danger for you if I were 
left behind. Go on yourself alone, and leave 
me, if you will, to their tender mercies.’ 

‘No, no, Linnell ‘answered, hardly repressing 
his natural horror at such a proposition. ‘We’ve 
risked it together so many months now, and 
we'll risk it to the end, come what may of 
it.’ 

He spoke as carelessly and as lightly as he 
could ; but his voice even so had a tinge of 
solemnity that roused the Sheikh’s unfavourable 
attention. ‘Mohammed Ali, he cried, gazing 
over at him curiously from under his eyebrows, 
‘what are you talking about with your country- 
man so much? The servants of the: Prophet 
should rest in peace. It is not well that a noise 
should be made in the tents at nightfall’ 

‘I will rest, Sheikh, in Allah’s name,’ Linnell 
made answer piously, with an appropriate ges- 
ture. —‘ Not another word, Austen,’ he added 
warningly. ‘He’s very suspicious.’ 

‘Mohammed Ali, the Sheikh said again, glaring 
most ominously at both the men; ‘come away 
from your countryman and sit by my side. Let 
Seyyid Ben Marabet take his place at the far end 
in the corner by the baggage.’ 

Linnell knew better than to demur to this 
order, He rose at once, with a most submissive 
air, as becomes a Moslem, and took up his place 
where the Sheikh beckoned him. Sir Austen 
also stood up instinctively, and moved to the 
spot that Linnell’s hand pointed out in silence. 
In such a case, implicit obedience was their only 
chance of avoiding immediate murder. 

Reduced for the moment to absolute quiet, 
Linnell curled himself up in his thick burnous 
and tried his best to snatch a little sleep, but 
found he could not. The terrors and dangers 
of their situation weighed too heavily on his 
mind to admit of rest. He waited anxiously for 
three o’clock to come. He dared not even turn 
where he lay, for fear of arousing fresh distrust. 
He held himself in a cramped position for hours 


at a stretch, rather than wake the Sheikh or the 
Arabs from their snoring slumber. 

Sir Austen was more fortunate. Wrapped up | 
in his rugs he dozed off for a while in the corner 
where he lay, and refreshed himself against the 
toil they must necessarily endure before morning. 
But even he could hardly sleep for excitement 
and suspicion. His rest was very broken indeed. 
He turned ani tossed with occasional low groans. 
About half-past two his head moved violently. 
Some strange and horrible vision was sweeping 
before his eyes, Linnell felt certain. 

And so in truth it was, A strange and very 
unnatural nightmare. Sir Austen, as he lay on | 
the bare ground, curled up in his burnous, and | 
grasping his pistol, was dreaming a dream so 
terrible in its way that it might well have made 
Linnell’s blood run cold within him had he only 
known it. 

A ghastly dream—cruel, wicked, horrible! On 
the sand of the desert, in the early dawn, Sir 
Austen seemed to his disordered fancy-—what will 
not sleep suggest ?—to be leaning over a body— 
a lifeless body—he knew not whose, or how it 
came there, A great silence brooded over the 


scene: a red-hot sun: a brown hot desert ; and 
full in its midst that mysterious body! It was 
a bleeding body ; bleeding from the head. He 
looked at it close. Wounded: ah, wounded: 
a great round wound on the right temple. Shot: 
but by whom? Sir Austen, turning and groan- 
ing, knew not. 

His dream paused. He slept. Then he dreamt 
again. The same dream as ever, An awful 
mystery seemed to surround that body. Sir 
Austen, gasping in his sleep for breath, was 
dimly conscious of some terrible remorse, some 
awful link that seemed to bind his own soul to 
that murdered corpse. Ah, heaven, what link ? 
Whose it was, or why he had shot it, he had no 
idea. Face and form suggested nothing to him. 
All was vague and blank and terrible. But an 
appalling consciousness of guilt and crime seemed 
to swamp his senses. He knew only in some 
dim, half-uncertain way that the man was dead 
—and that he himself felt like a murderer. 

He turned restlessly once more upon his out- 
stretched rug. With the turn came a change. 
The light of the oil-lamp was flickering on his 


eyes. It brought a new chapter in his uncertain 
vision. His dream melted away to an English 
lawn. His wife was there—that dear young 


wife of his—and she read him a letter: an import- 
ant letter. It was a lawyer’s letter about some 
inherited wealth. He hardly understood at first 
what it was all about; but in some dim fashion 
he fancied to himself he had come unexpectedly 
into a great property. Something about a law- 
suit with somebody who claimed to inherit the 
estate. ‘Pooh, pooh,’ he heard his lawyer say 
idly in his dream; ‘the girl hasn’t got a leg 
to stand upon.’ 

He dozed for a while, in a quieter fashion. 
Then he found himself once more crawling on 
all-fours on the desert sand. The corpse was 
there, whiter and more horrible to behold than 
ever. It lay on its face, weltering in blood. A 
hideous curiosity possessed his soul. He must 
find out whose body it was. He turned it over, 
and gazed on its features.—Oh horror, he could 
hardly believe his eyes! It was Charles Linnell 
who lay dead and stiff before him ! 

Then a hideous truth flashed over him like 
lightning. Murdered! And by him! For his 
money, his money ! 

With a start and a cry, Sir Austen awoke. He 
sat up in his horror and gazed wildly around. 
Thank Heaven, thank Heaven, it was all a dream! 
He wasn’t a criminal! He wasn’t a murderer! 
There stood Charles Linnell, gazing at him 
reproachfully, not dead, but alive, one finger on 
his lip, and one on the watch he held out before 
him. Sir Austen, remembering where he was 
and how, took it all in at a rapid glance. It was 
the stroke of three—and his terror-stricken cry 
had almost roused the slumbering Arabs. In a 
second he was awake and all himself again. 

Noiselessly and silently they crept from the 
tent, and stole unperceived into the open desert. 
Sir Austen’s heart beat hard even yet with the 
horror and awe of that strange awakening ; but 
he stilled it with an effort and stole on by his 
cousin. They cleared the tents, and reached the 
camels’ tether. Thank Heaven, thank Heaven, 
it was all a vision. 
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that had come to him all unconscious in his 
dreaming moments? If Charles Linnell were 
even now to die—— He shuddered to think he 
could even dream it. 


SAVINGS-BANKS AND RECENT FRAUDS. 


A sELEcT Committee of the House of Commons 
sat lately, to inquire into and report on the 
administration of Trustee Savings-banks; the 
powers, duties, and liabilities of the trustees, 
managers, and officers of Trustee Savings-banks ; 
the relations of these banks to the National Debt 
Commissioners; and the alleged assumption, by 
certain Trustee Savings-banks, of designations 
ealculated to mislead depositors. This Committee, 
like its predecessor of 1858, was appointed be- 
cause of the existence of serious frauds, whereby 
the earnings of the poor were put in jeopardy. 
Its object was to discover what were the weak 
points in the system under which such frauds 
could creep in, and also the amount of security 
possessed by depositors who left their mone 
under the care of Trustee Savings-banks. There 
are 380 such banks, with forty-four millions of 
deposits, and 1,500,000 depositors. 

It appears that the number of these banks is 
diminishing yearly, the Post-office Savings-bank, 
established in 1861, having proved a formidable 
rival, its depositors numbering about four millions, 
with deposits amounting to £66,000,000. Since 
the most serious case of fraud was discovered in 
1886, a large number of Trustee banks have 
been closed. In 1888, eighteen banks were 
closed ; since then, seventeen more banks have 
been closed ; while fourteen were at the date of 
the inquiry in process of being closed. Those 
closed since 1888 represented deposits to about 
£560,000. 

One witness described the Post-office Bank as 
‘a colder agency,’ and said there was a kindly 
influence constantly going on between his bank 
(a Trustee bank) and the depositors. ‘Poor 
people’s affairs constantly get involved one way 
or another, and they come to the bank from time 
to time to ask advice; and it has been a great 
pleasure to myself and others in our bank to give 
that advice, and to keep them out of the hands 
of pettifogging lawyers, who fleece them greatly.’ 
Another witness, an actuary, said many of the 
people he had to advise were very helpless. 
They used to bring their family troubles to him, 
and ask about their wills and family squabbles 
and things of that kind, which Post-office officials 


| with O.H.M.S., used to be received by the de- 
positor, although now ordinary envelopes are 
employed to shroud the operation, if possible. It 
| appears that every transaction with a Post-office 
| bank costs the Government from fivepence to 
| sixpence, for it has to be entered in the books 
of the central authority in London through the 
| agency of the local office, who forward the depos- 
| itor’s book to London for that purpose. Another 
| point brought out was the delay in paying a 
depositor what he wishes to withdraw. With 
| the Trustee bank, although twenty-one days’ 
notice can be claimed, the amount is always paid 
on demand ; whereas, with the Post-oftice bank, 
communication must first be made with London 
before payment of a deposit can be made. 

But a most important consideration comes into 

play, and this is the security on which each 
of these banks is based. If the Trustee Sav- 
ings-bank is to be continued, as the Committee 
recommend, it is of vital interest to the com- 
| munity that the security it offers to the public 
should be well defined. In the case of the Post- 
| office bank, the depositor has absolute security, 
| for the State makes itself liable to the last penny 
'for sums deposited with it, no matter how 
| numerous the frauds of its officials may be. The 
| Post-oftice bank is thus really the National 
| Security Savings-bank, and was established by 
| Mr Gladstone, because, he said, the mode of 
improving the constitution of Trustee Savings- 
banks so as to render them more advantageous 
to the public at large was a problem which the 
Government found extremely difficult to solve. 
The introduction of the Post-office Savings-bank 
was thus prompted by the desire of the Govern- 
ment to give ample security to depositors. 

In the case of the Trustee banks, the Committee 
report thus plainly as to the position of these 
banks in respect of security: ‘It appears that cer- 
tain of the Trustee banks have been in the habit 
of using the words “Government Security,” “ Na- 
tional Security,” “Government Savings-banks,” 
or similar designations, in their books, notices, 
circulars, balance sheets, or other publications in 
connection with these banks. It cannot be too 
widely known that the use of such words is 
totally unauthorised and misleading, and that the 
Government is responsible only for such moneys 
as are transmitted to the National Debt Com- 
| missioners from time to time; and they would 
| therefore recommend that every depositor’s pass- 
| book shall have clearly printed upon the cover a 

notification that Government is in no way re- 
| sponsible or liable to depositors for moneys placed 
| in the safe keeping of such banks.’ 

| It was incidentally brought out that the 
| expense of the National Debt administration of 
| the Trustee Savings-banks was about £5500 a 


could not be expected to trouble themselves with. | year; while the amount of loss through these 
One woman who had invested up to her limit banks which the State had to make good for the 
called one day, and he suggested to her to buy stock. | past year was £25,000. It appears that certain 
She appeared to consider it for a moment, and, | weekly returns are furnished to the Commissioners 
after a short time, she turned round and said she of the # —, D - — and ee the — 
had no place to keep stock in. She thought he | °X°rclse, @ Jind of contro’ over the accoun 
meant bullocks, or something of that kind. | the book-keeping. They have never been suc- 
Another objection to the Post-office bank was cessful, however, in detecting the frauds that 


the want of secrecy attending its transactions, | had been committed, the chief clerk plaintively 
After every operation, an official letter at first, | stating: ‘I may say that it is very disappointing 


| rendered, with a view to maintaining accuracy in 
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to us, after all our trouble, that we have not been 
the means of discovering any case of the kind. 
I do not think it has been useless, however, 
because we have put the trustees on the track of 
keeping their accounts correctly.’ 

Another point of importance brought out in 
the inquiry was as to the investment of money 
by the Savings-banks otherwise than through 
the National Debt Commissioners. Power to this 
effect was given the banks by a section of the 
1863 Act, the consequence being that eighteen 
banks now avail themselves of the section to no 
less an amount than £4,061,000. This large sum 
is variously invested in corporation bonds, loans 
to School Boards and other local authorities, 
mortgages on freehold house property, heritable 
bonds, and at interest with Scotch banks, A 
declaration is usually taken from all the depositors 
who allow their money thus to be disposed of, 
and it is really in the form of a contract note, 
in which they contract themselves out of any 
liability on the part of the trustees. One of the 
deposit notes runs as follows : 

‘Deposit Note, Supplementary Investment 
Department.—I herewith deposit with the Trus- 
tees of the Savings-bank the sum of 
pounds, and request them to invest a like amount 
for me conjointly with any other moneys received 
by them, in the Supplementary Investment 
Department upon such securities as they in their 
judgment may deem expedient; and I hereby 
undertake to hold the said Trustees harmless and 
indemnified against any loss that may at an 
time arise under and by reason of any such 
investment, providing the same be in accordance 
with the bank’s 12th rule. The bank will allow 
the depositors interest at the rate of 3} per cent. 
per annum, retaining the difference of interest 
received for expenses and contingencies, and 
deposits will be repayable on three months’ 
notice, unless otherwise ordered by the depositor,’ 
This is signed by the depositor. 

The comment of the Committee on these fixed 
loans was that these investments do not come 
under the review of the National Debt Com- 
missioners ; and the Committee think that a very 
heavy responsibility is incurred by trustees by 
investments of this character. 

As to the facilities afforded by the Trustee 
banks—out of 281 whose hours were given, 129 
were only open on one day of the week, on an 
average of two hours weekly ; 71 were open on 
two days in the week, on an average of four 
hours per week; 24 were open daily, on an 
average of twenty-five hours weekly ; 37 were 
open on three or more days, on an average of 
ten hours per week ; and 20 were only open once 
a fortnight or once a month, on an average of 
one hour per week. So that more than one-half 
the total number were open from one to two 
hours per week only. The Trustee bank appears 
to be the banker par excellence of the Friendly 
and Charitable Societies and penny banks, for 
the number of these Societies is increasing rather 
than diminishing. In 1887 the number of Charit- 
able Societies was 15,861, with funds amounting 
to £759,000 ; of Friendly Societies, 14,342, with 
funds £2,500,000; and of penny banks, 2000, 
with £109,000. The interest allowed by the 
Trustee banks to the depositors has till lately 
varied from £2, 10s, to £2, 15s., and is now being 


reduced in proportion to the reduetion of the 
interest allowed by the Government. 

The matter of runs on savings-banks came up 
before the Committee ; and Mr Meikle, the Glas- 
e Actuary, stated that at the time of the 
Vestern Bank of Scotland failure in 1857, and 
of the City of Glasgow Bank failure in 1878, 
there was a run on his bank. He said: ‘There 
was nothing for it but just to stand to your work 
and pay the people; they usually recover their 
senses in a day and a half,’ 

Mr Bartley, M.P., gave a graphic account of 
a run on his National Penny Bank at all its 
thirteen offices. He said it occurred in 1887, and 
began on a Wednesday evening. He had an idea 
of what was awaiting him, and had laid in a 
margin of cash against need. He kept his bank 
open till eleven that night and paid away all 
his money. Then he asked the crowd to return 
next day, which they did. At nine o’clock he 
was besieged; there were present hundreds of 
people ; and about twenty policemen to keep 
order ; and he had a reserve of £40,000 in cash 
and notes. He had eight or ten clerks, and they 
paid 1622 persons in twelve hours the sum of 
£23,000. ‘To his mind, the best way of settling 
a panic was to pay quickly and so disperse the 
crowd. The great difficulty in the way was the 
mechanical one of making payments to so many 
persons. 

We come now to the grave question of frauds 
by savings-bank officials, which, as we remarked, 
formed the cause of the Committee’s appointment. 
The Committee report that since the year 1863 
there have been a certain number of cases in 
which serious defalcations have been discovered 
in the case of Trustee Savings-banks. Between 
the years 1878 and 1887, serious defalcations were 
discovered in connection with eight different 
banks. By Act of Parliament called the Trus- 
tees’ Savings-bank Act of 1887, a local inquiry 
can be held into the affairs of a bank on applica- 
tion to.a judge of the High Court of Justice under 
certain well-defined conditions. Under this Act, 
the Honourable Mr Stanley was employed to 
report to Parliament as to the state of one of the 
defaulting banks. The frauds, he found, extended 
over a period of at least twenty years, and amounted 
in the whole to £37,000. The money had been 
stolen in two ways: the actuary used to receive 
money on behalf of the bank outside office hours 
without the control of any trustee or manager, 
and he used to embezzle that money. He made 
no entry of it in the cash-book. He used also to 
make false entries in the cash-book of money 
which he represented himself as having repaid to 
depositors, who, he said, had come and drawn out 
money outside the office hours in the absence of 
the trustees and managers. These frauds were 
facilitated by the fact that the trustees and the 
managers were in the habit of allowing him both 
to receive and to pay money outside the office 
hours with no cna upon him, and even some- 
times outside of the bank premises. When money 
is paid or received by a savings-bank, it is a rule 
that the transaction should pass through the 
hands of two parties. This direction, along with 
almost all the others, was not complied with, 

The class of persons dealing with the bank 
was of the most facile description. ‘If I could 
only tell you how ignorant and helpless these 
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poor people are, you would see how very difficult 
it is to protect them. Many of these people could 
not read or write. Many of them could only 
speak Welsh, and they took the word of the 
manager or actuary as quite conclusive.’ So said 
the Honourable Mr Stanley. 

The National Debt Office regarded the savings- 
bank in question as a model bank, and the 
audit of the actuary’s books was made in the 
most perfunctory way by one of the two audi- 
tors appointed for the purpose. The first audi- 
tor used to take the actuary’s word for the 
accuracy of any statement, without taking steps 
to verify it. The second auditor, who acted 
for about a year, stated that he spoke to indi- 
vidual trustees and managers, and complained of 
the loose management of the bank ; but he got 
snubbed for his pains. The actuary was in the 
habit of violating that portion of the Savings-bank 
Act which prescribes £200 as the limit of indi- 
vidual deposits with interest, and rather encour- 
aged it. When a depositor called attention to 
the printed rule and said, ‘May I?’ he was told: 
‘Yes ; you may put in as much as you like: put 
in until we tell you to stop.” The result was 
that an amount of £51,000 was accumulated on 
accounts in excess of the authorised limit of 
£200 for each account, this state of things being 
concealed from the National Debt Office. 

With regard to the discharge by the managers 
of their duties, the latter stated that they 
took so little interest in the affairs of the bank 
that they would sign any paper the actuary put 
before them and never dream of reading it. 
The working trustees who attended at the bank 
on Saturday and Monday would come to the 
Board and sign as if they had received the 
money, doing just what the actuary told them. 
One unfortunate trustee who lived near the 
bank was guilty of more irregularities than all 
the rest; he used to be called in upon the 
Friday evening, and would then sign for all the 
money that the accountant told him he had 
received during the week ; he would write that 
in on Friday evening as though he had received 
it on the Saturday morning. 

The actuary who committed all the frauds 
never took a holiday himself. If he had been 
obliged to take a holiday every year, and had 
gone away for a month, his frauds would have 
been detected at once. 

Regarding other cases of fraud, three of them 
represented frauds by actuaries. Another which 
took place was reported on by the Commissioner 
appointed under the Act.’ From this Report it 
appears that for seven years (if not longer) a 
junior clerk had been able to appropriate annu- 
ally considerable sums from the funds of the bank, 
amounting in the aggregate to about four thou- 
sand pounds, He effected this in a variety of 
fraudulent ways, chiefly by tampering with the 
pass-books, receiving money from depositors with- 
out corresponding entries in the ledgers, paying 
money to himself indirectly on fictitious pass- 
books, and by falsifying the liabilities of the 
bank at the end of each year, in order to cover 
the amount he appropriated. 
have done this without the greatest negligence 
and re gg of nearly every person con- 
nected with the bank. The examination of the 
pass-books with the ledgers was entirely dispensed 


He could not } 


with. Had this been observed, the Commissioner 

reports that it would have been very difficult 

agg delinquent to manipulate the pass- 
oks. 


THE HEIR OF ROTHWELL CHASE, 
A STORY, 
By T. 'W. SPEIGHT. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘Goon gracious, Therese! whatever is the matter? 
You look for all the world as if you were going 
to have a bad illness,” said Mrs Marchment as 
she pushed back on its casters the low chair 
on which she was sitting, and thereby widened 
the distance between herself and the person she 
had thus addressed. ‘I hope to goodness you 
have caught nothing infectious. I am told there 
is a great deal of fever in the neighbourhood 
just now,’ 

‘It is nothing but a sick headache, madame 
—nothing but that, I assure you,’ was the reply 
in the quiet, unmodulated tones in which Mrs 
Marchment’s maid habitually addressed her mis- 
tress. ‘If madame can spare me, I will mix 
myself a tisane, and lie down for a few hours, 
I have had these headaches before, and know 
how to treat them. Madame may rely upon it 
that I shall be quite well again by morning.’ 

Therese Cobran, although Swiss by birth, had 
resided in England for so many years that only 
by a slight peculiarity in the pronunciation of 
certain words could her foreign origin be detected. 

‘Go, by all means. Of course, it will be very 
inconvenient for me if you are not better by 
morning ; but, in that case, Dr Marsden had 
better see you as soon as possible.’ 

‘Madame is very kind—as she always is; but 
I shall be quite well by to-morrow.’ 

‘You had better go at once. As you pass the 
nursery, you can tell Fanny Dale to bring me 
my cup of tea this afternoon, and that she will 
have to attend me later on while I dress,’ 

Therese curtsied and left the room. As she 
shut the door softly behind her, the expression 
of her face changed with startling suddenness. 
It was as though a mask had been plucked 
away. She was no longer the same woman who 
was in the habit of going about her duties with 
a general air of self-effacement, and whose 
manner towards her somewhat imperious and 
quick-tempered mistress was one of servile, not 
to say fawning, obsequiousness. The thin hard 
lines of her mouth curved into a smile of mali- 
cious—it might almost be called malignant—tri- 
umph ; her light-coloured eyes, neither blue nor 
gray, but an indefinite mixture of the two— 
which usually looked out at the world from the 
ambush of their white lashes with such a cold 
and almost fish-like regard—seemed as if they 
had been lighted up from behind, and gleamed 
like two vivid sparks of baleful fire. 

‘Step number one, chére madame, she said, 
turning as if to address her mistress, although 
there was the closed door between them, while 
nodding her head slowly and meaningly. ‘Step 
number two to-night. Ah, but you shall suffer ! 
—you shall suffer !—you shall suffer !’ 

Pressing her dented hand to her bosom, she 
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stood motionless for a few moments, as if to give 
time for the fire which had so suddenly blazed 
up to die down again. Then, with swift and 
noiseless steps, she went the length of the 
corridor and opened a door at the farther end. 
As she did so, a pretty picture met her view. 
The room, which was a large one, was fitted up 
as a nursery, with a rocking-horse and a swing, 
and toys of various kinds: scattered about the 
floor. Its only occupants were a girl of seven- 
teen and a sturdy, handsome, brown-eyed lad 
somewhere about three years old. The child 
was Frank Overton Marchment, grandson and 
heir to Sir Harry Marchment of Rothwell Chase ; 
the girl was his nursemaid, Fanny Dale. 

At the moment Therese opened the door, 
Fanny, with a long rein affixed to one of her 
arms, the other end of which was held by the 
boy, was slowly careering round an imaginary 
sawdusted circle, while Master Frank enacted 
the part of ring-master, doing his best to make 
his whip crack and shouting ‘ Houp-la!’ in a 
shrill treble. 

‘Law, mamzelle, how ill you look, for sure !’ 
— Fanny, as she came to a sudden 
halt. 

‘It is nothing but a sick headache, replied 
Therese coldly. ‘Madame has given me leave, 
and I am going to lie down for a few hours. 
She asked me to tell you to take her a cup 
of tea at half-past-five ; so please not to forget. 
You will also have to attend her when it is time 
to dress for dinner. By to-morrow I shall be 
quite well.’ 

‘All right, mamzelle ; I’ll not forget,’ replied 
Fanny, who was the essence of good-nature. 
‘Aud I’m sure I hope you will be better by 
morning.’ 

Therese stared at the child for a moment or 
two in silence, then nodded to Fanny and with- 
drew, closing the door softly behind her. ‘Me 
no like Ma‘zelle Teyase,’ remarked Frank with 
the outspokenness of his age. 

‘Why don’t you like her, darling?’ demanded 
the nurse-girl. 

‘Me not like her eyes—they fwighten me.’ 

Therese ascended to her room, which was on 
the next floor, and having secured herself against 
intrusion by locking the door, she proceeded to 
apply a lighted match to the contents of the 
srate, which had been laid ready for kindling. 

t was a chilly afternoon in early spring, and 
Therese always took sensible views where her 
own comfort was in question. A person in her 
= was not supposed to need a fire in her 

edroom ; but a shilling given now and again to 
the chambermaid smoothed over all difficulties 
in that respect. The next thing she did was to 
take off her black dress and her cashmere shoes 
and put on a comfortable wadded wrapper and 
a pair of warm slippers. After that she pro- 
ceeded to let down ZS hair, of which she had a 
great quantity, and the colour of which was as 
indeterminate as her eyes. Then she unlocked 
a drawer and took from it a square green bottle 
and a liqueur glass. Twice she filled the glass 
from the contents of the bottle, and twice she 
emptied it, sipping the cordial slowly and ap- 
preciatively. Her next move was, by means of 
a sponge and a little soap and water, to wash 
away the streaks of bistre under her eyes, now 


that they had served their purpose. After that, 
knowing a couple of hours of inaction were 
before her, there was nothing left her to do save 
to bask in front of the fire in a chintz-covered 
easy-chair, with her feet on the fender, and 
immerse herself in a French romance, which 
she took from the drawer that held the bottle 
and glass, 


Sir Harry Marchment of Rothwell Chase was 
nearer seventy than sixty years of age. He 
was a widower and childless. His only son, a 
man of thirty, had died in Italy about a year 
before the opening of our narrative. There 
had been a coolness between father and son, 
owing to the fact of the latter having married 
in direct opposition to Sir Harry’s wishes, and 
the two had not met for some years till that 
last meeting of all over Frank’s deathbed, The 
woman whose marriage with his heir the baronet 
had so bitterly resented was the daughter of an 
Italian music-master and an English governess ; 
and Sir Harry, who had been quite aware when 
he left England that his son’s condition was 
hopeless, had been much exercised in his mind 
during the journey as to the best mode of getting 
his grandson, who was at that time nearly two 
years old, into his possession, and at the same 
time having as little as possible to do with ‘that 
low adventuress,’ the child’s mother. But he 
had not been a dozen hours under the same roof 
with his daughter-in-law before the affair pre- 
sented itself to him under a totally different 
aspect. There was no longer any question of 
separating mother and child. Mrs Marchment’s 
future home must be at Rothwell Chase. She 
was a woman whom any man might feel proud 
to have at the head of his table. That her 
father had been nothing higher in the social 
scale than a foreign music-master was a fact 
known to but few people, and the chances were 
that it would never reach the ears of English 
society. 

Giulia Marchment was not merely a very 
handsome woman, but a very capable one—so 
capable, indeed, that the late heir of Rothwell 
Chase, with his stolid intellect and limited range 
of emotions, had been as wax in her fingers, to be 
moulded into whatsoever shape might suit her 
purposes best. She had been fairly well edu- 
cated, albeit after the somewhat slipshod fashion 
necessitated by her father’s wandering life, Signor 
Viscari having been one of those restless mortals 
who can never settle for long at a time in any one 
place; but what Giulia might lack in the way 
of book-learning she more than made up for in 
worldly knowledge. She had lived for a longer 
or shorter time in nearly every European capital, 
and having a gift that way, she had not failed 
to avail herself of her linguistic opportunities to 
the utmost. In person she was tall and — 
with what is sometimes termed a ‘Juno style 
of figure.’ She had inherited her mother’s deli- 
cate complexion and her father’s brilliant Italian 
eyes, and finely arched but somewhat too promi- 
nent black eyebrows. Something else she had 
inherited from Signor Viscari—to wit, a liability 
to sudden volcanic explosions of temper, to bring 
about one of which, the merest trifle that hap- 
pened to go awry would, when the mood was 
on her, serve as the requisite spark. Like 
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tropical storms, they were short and sharp ; and 
scarcely were they over, before fair weather 
would set in again, to last with all but unbroken 
serenity till the gradually accumulated forces, 
no longer to be restrained, would break out once 
more, and that sometimes after a fashion which 
Mrs Marchment herself was afterwards ashamed 
to recall. 

So, poor Frank Marchment having been laid 
to rest in alien soil, the baronet, the widow, and 
the youthful heir journeyed to England by easy 
stages, and after halting for a couple of days in 
London to pick up Sir Harry’s ward, Miss 
Edeline Fenton, who had been staying with the 
Dowager Lady Cosgrave during her guardian’s 
absence abroad, they all travelled down to Roth- 
well Chase together. Since that time, nearly 
a year had gone by, and Mrs Marchment was 
now looking forward to the day when, with a 
clear conscience, she could discard her widow’s 
weeds, of which she had long ago grown heartily 
tired, and be able again to shine forth resplend- 
ent in the silks and velvets which became her to 
perfection. 

Edeline Fenton, Sir Harry’s ward, was the 
orphan daughter of a man who had been far 
dearer to the baronet than any of his own kith 
and kin had ever been. At this time she was 
between nineteen and twenty years old, and on 
coming of age would inherit a fortune of fifteen 
thousand pounds, Her home since leaving school 
had been at the Chase; and had she been Sir 
Harry's own child he could scarcely have thought 
more of her than he did. She had, however, 
during the time of her stay with Lady Cosgrave 
been guilty of a terrible blunder, which, notwith- 
standing all his affection for her, the baronet 
found it well nigh impossible to condone. She 
had allowed herself to fall in love with Evan 
Marchment, her guardian’s nephew, and the 
last person on earth whose wife he would care 
to see her become. 

It was not that Evan, either by word or act, 
had been guilty of anything which would sutftice 
to account for his uncle’s hostility towards him ; 
indeed, the two had never met but twice. Evan’s 
sole fault lay in the fact of his being the son of 
his parents. The young fellow’s mother had 
chosen to jilt Sir Harry in favour of his younger 
and more attractive brother, and he had never 
forgiven either her or Godfrey. Although he 
had afterwards married, he had never cared for 
his wife as he had cared for Effra Vane; and 
even now, after the lapse of thirty years, the 
wound still rankled, the sore was still unhealed. 
When his brother died in a state that bordered 
on destitution, if he did not absolutely rejoice, 
he certainly could not be said to feel any sorrow 
even in its most mitigated form; and when, a 
little later, certain timid overtures reached him 
from the widow, they were coldly rejected. 
Neither to her nor to her son should the hand 
of reconciliation ever be put forth by him! 
The widow had followed her husband to the 
grave no long time afterwards; and now, at 
four-and-twenty years of age, their son was 
filling a responsible position in the offices of one 
of the largest ship-broking firms in the port of 
London. 

It had been a bitter surprise to the baronet 


town and asked permission of him, as the young 
lady’s guardian, to pay his addresses to Miss Fenton, 
The two were all but strangers to each other ; and 
the elder man, as he stared into the face of the 
younger, traced in it, or persuaded himself that 
he did, an unmistakable likeness to the unfor- 
gotten features of the woman who had so cruelly 
jilted him. The interview was a brief but stormy 
one. Sir Harry stigmatised the young man’s suit 
as that of a mercenary fortune-hunter, and utterly 
refused to sanction his addresses in any way. So 
long as he retained his powers as guardian over 
Miss Fenton and her fortune, so long should Mr 
Evan Marchment’s suit be treated with contumely 
at his hands ; indeed, his last words to him, as 
he pointed through the window, were: ‘I would 
rather my ward should marry yonder crossing- 
sweeper than marry you.’ 

Sir Harry’s first impulse after Evan’s departure 
had been to seek an interview with Edeline, tell 
her what had passed, and bring to bear whatever 
influence he might possess over her in order to 
induce her to break with his nephew. But second 
and wiser thoughts prevailed. What if Edeline 
—who was a girl of spirit—should refuse to 
recognise his right to interfere between her and 
her private affections, and while to a certain 
| extent submitting to his authority during the 
| eighteen months she would remain under age, 
| should avow her intention of holding to her 
engagement and of taking her own course in the 
matter, without let or hindrance, the moment her 
twenty-first birthday should have come and gone? 
In that case, he, Sir Harry, would be made to 
look considerably foolish, which he was by no 
means desirous of doing ; in addition to which, 
he would have created a breach between himself 
and his ward which nothing could ever wholly 
heal over. No; he would bring to bear the 
wisdom of the serpent, if he could not pretend 
to imitate the gentleness of the dove. He would 
ignore the whole affair as far as Edeline was 
concerned ; no word as to the interview between 
himself and his, nephew should pass his lips, 
With Evan hard at work in London and Edeline 
secluded at Rothwell, there would be little or no 
opportunity for their meeting again for at least 
eighteen montlis to come, and there was no know- 
ing what might happen meanwhile. In short, it 
seemed to him that opposition, if carried further, 
might only serve to fan the nascent flame of mu- 
tual affection between the young people, whereas, 
by quietly ignoring it, it might gradually fade 
and flicker out of its own accord. All this had 
happened nearly a year ago, during which time 
Evan Marchment’s name had never been men- 
tioned either by Sir Harry or Edeline. 

And now to return to the afternoon on which 
Therese Cobran asked permission to be relieved 
of her duties for a few hours on the plea of 
illness. 

Fanny Dale kept a watchful eye on the clock 
on the nursery chimney-piece. Mrs Marchment’s 
tea was always taken to her at half-past five, to 
the minute. Two minutes before the regulation 
time Fanny quitted the nursery, closing the door 
behind her, and ran lightly down-stairs to the 
kitchen, it being the cook’s duty to have the tea 
equipage in readiness. She would not be absent 
from the nursery more than three or four minutes 
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Master Frank meanwhile. She left him sitting 
in the middle of the floor, happy over a new toy ; 
the window was shut, and the fire was protected 
by aguard. The day had been gloomy and over- 
cast, and although the short afternoon was fast 
closing in, it was scarcely dark enough to light 
the lamp. The girl told herself that it would be 
time enough to light it after she should have 
taken Mrs Marchment her tea. 

After lingering for a minute’s gossip in the 
kitchen, Fanny took the tray up to the small 
drawing-room. There she found Miss Fenton, 
who had just come in from riding, and, at Mrs 
Marchment’s invitation, had agreed to join her 
over tea. Fanny was accordingly sent down-stairs 
for a second cup and saucer. 

It might be said of the widow and Sir Harry’s 
ward that they were on good terms with each 
other, without there being any pretence of 
cordiality on either side. They had too few 
qualities or tastes in common to allow of their 
ever being attracted one to the other. They 
generally met at the breakfast table; but after 
that meal each went her own way, and they 
rarely saw anything more of each other till the 
dinner-bell once more brought them together. 

Fanny having brought the second cup and 
saucer, at once went her way back to the nursery. 
She had not been gone more than seven minutes 
inall. The first thing she was aware of on open- 
ing the door was that the long window which 
gave on the baleony was wide open. With an 
exclamation of dismay, she made a hurried step 
or two forward and then paused, while her eyes 
went instinctively in search of the child. No- 
where could she see him! But the afternoon had 
darkened during her absence, and the corners of 
the room lay deep in shadow. Frank had a 
child’s delight in hiding himself when nobody 
was about, and but for the open window Fanny 
would have felt sure of fading him crouched 
behind one or another piece of furniture. There 
were the toys she had given him to play with 
scattered about the floor, but the boy himself was 
nowhere to be seen. 

‘Frankie, Frankie, where are you?’ called the 
irl in frightened accents. ‘Why don’t you speak, 
arling?? A moment she stood listening, but 
save for the wild beating of her heart, all was 
silence. Even yet she could scarcely realise the 
possibility of what had happened ; but a brief 
agonised search in every corner and behind every 
piece of furniture proved to her, a minute later, 
that her charge was not in the room. Last of all, 
with a dreadful sinking of the heart, she passed 
through the open window on to the balcony. 
Here it was lighter than inside the room, light 
enough, in fact, to have allowed of her seeing any 
object out of the ordinary on the gravelled drive 
some eight or ten feet below. But nothing was 
to be seen. The drive on its outer edge was 
bordered by a narrow margin of turf, beyond 
which spread a dense shrubbery of laurels, 
thododendrons, and other evergreens, Not a 
sign of life was anywhere visible. Leaning over 
the balcony, the girl, in half-choked accents, again 
called the child by name, while feeling sure there 
would be no response. For a few seconds she 
stood with her hands pressed to her head, striving 
to collect her thoughts, which kept fluttering and 
circling round her like a flock of frightened birds 


of which she had lost all control. Then she said 
to herself: ‘Perhaps he managed somehow to 
open the door, though I didn’t know that he 
could, and has hidden himself in one of the 
empty rooms on purpose to frighten me.’ But 
then came the terrifying question : ‘In that case, 
why is the window open—and who opened it?’ 
The child himself couldn’t reach the hasp unless 
he were mounted on a chair, and the chairs were 
all in their places. 

But it was imperative that action of some 
kind should be taken, and that without another 
minute’s delay. ‘I’ll go and tell Therese before 
saying a word to any one else,’ was the distracted 
girl’s resolve. It was the instinctive impulse of 
a weak nature to seek the counsel and help of one 
stronger than itself. 


ANCIENT REMAINS IN BENDERLOCH., 


THE district called Benderloch (Ben-eider-da-loch, 
the hill between the lakes), which lies between 
Loch Etive and Loch Creran, is rich in both 
legendary and historic interest. At Ardchattan, 
opposite Achnacloich Station on the Callander 
and Oban line, there is an old priory, founded by 
the Benedictine monks in 1230, where Robert 
Bruce is said to have held the last ‘ Parliament’ 
that was conducted in the Gaelic tongue. And 
away beyond Ledaig, in the direction of Loch 
Creran, are the remains of what is considered by 
some to have been the ancient Pictish capital of 
Scotland. On ‘the Black Moss’ of Connel there 
is a cairn under which the bones of Ossian are 
supposed to rest ; and near the ruined fort or city 
just mentioned there is a mound, called Tom 
Ossian, on which the bard used to repose while 
meditating his lays in celebration of the might of 
his father, Fingal, and of all the wonderful heroes 
of that heroic, if mythical, time. 

It was here, also, that the three sons of Uisnach 
held sway when they came over from Ireland, 
with the beautiful, wise, and witty Deirdre, or 
Darthula, of whom the Celtic bards have sung 
so much that is not easily reconcilable. But 
whether the Sons of Uisnach first went from 
Loch Etive to Ireland and then returned to their 
lovely Highland retreat, or whether they migrated 
originally from Erin to escape the wiles of King 
Coner of Ulster, we will not stop to inquire. It 
is sufficient to realise that in Sidndarloah we are 
in a region where myth and prehistoric legend 
—where poetry and chronology—are blended 
into a charming if somewhat a tissue. 

Entering Benderloch at Connel Ferry—Ossian’s 
Falls of Lora, which are by no means terrifying, 
but yet sufficiently striking when, at ebb-tide, the 
waters of Loch Etive rush through the narrow 
and rock-bedded entrance to gain the open sound 
--one passes on to a flat tableland, variously 
called the Plain of Lora, the Moor of Ledaig, the 
Moss of Connel. Upon this Moor there is a great 
cairn, called the Baron’s Cairn, which Dr Smith 
excavated, and concluded to have been of Scandi- 
navian origin, and to have been a place where the 
‘Thing,’ or Court, or Parliament, was held. This 
is interesting to remember, because Queen Hynde, 
who, according to one of the legends, once had 
her capital in chis district, was very much 
troubled by the Norwegian king, Eric, who came 
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with a fleet and wanted to marry her. They 
stayed some time about the shores of Loch Etive, 
and were only got away by the intervention of St 
Columba, This may give a date to the event, and 
also some foundation to the belief that Queen 
Hynde was a Christian ; but for the rest we are 
not prepared to guarantee the reality of her 
majesty’s existence. 

Further up Loch Etive, across this Moss, there 
is a still more wonderful cairn, that of Achnacree. 
It is extensive, and on excavation revealed various 
chambers ; but what is its age and what its origin 
can only be guessed. It was doubtless meant for 
a burial-place, and it may perhaps mark the 
burial-place of Ossian, as many Celtic enthusiasts 
fervently believe. 

It is more easy to believe than that this hollow 
which is pointed out at Achnaba, close at hand, 
was made by the cow of Cailleach Bheir when it 
lay down to ruminate. The hollow is about an 
acre in extent, so the cow must have been a 
biggish animal. Cailleach Bheir—or Old Wife 
Bera—needed most things on a large scale, for 
she could cross the loch here in a couple of steps, 
and her head, which is now turned to stone, is one 
of the great rocks you see on Loch Awe side. 
The reason she was turned into stone was because 
she neglected her duty to put a lid at sunset over 
a well on Ben Cruachan of which she had charge. 
She fell asleep one afternoon and forgot; the 
consequence being that the well overflowed, 
drowning both man and beast, and forming the 
extensive sheet of water known to the world, and 
dear to anglers, as Loch Awe. It was the rush of 
the mighty flood through the hills that formed 
the stern and wild Pass of Brander. 

But let us turn across the Black Moss of Connel 
in the other direction, towards Ledaig, where 
lives John Campbell, the Gaelic poet. He is a 
good, kindly man; a wonderful gardener, who 
has made the rocky wilderness blossom with 
roses, and the bare hill-side gladden with luscious 
fruit, and on whom the poetic mantle of the famous 
Duncan Ban Macintyre has worthily descended. 
We must pass his house and round into Ardna- 
muic Bay, commonly called Loch Nell, if we wish 
to see the site of the ancient Pictish capital, and 
the remains of the Halls of Selma, or the Fort of 
the Sons of Uisnach. 

For here we are, according to the quaint, but 
credulous, historian Boece, in the region that first 
gave kings to Scotland—where they reigned in 
great splendour while barbarian England was yet 
undiscovered by the Romans, This was a land, if 
we are to believe the Aberdonian, where in pre- 
historic times there was a Court surrounded by 
men of learning, by sacred Druids, by skilled 
physicians, and by melodious pn to whom 
ambassadors came from Spain long before the 
Christian era. 

The story, condensed from Boece, is this. Three 
centuries or so before Christ, the Picts, the Scots, 
and the Britons in the southern parts of Scotland 
quarrelled ; and the Scots sent over to Ireland to 
ask for aid. In response, Fergus, the son of an 
Irish king, came across, and was crowned king of 
Alban, as the western part of Scotland was long 
called. He made peace with the Picts; but the 
struggle with the Britons was continued until 
they were defeated, under Kiag Coile, on the 
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and braes’ There Coile was slain, and there we 


find Coilsfield to this day. This whole district of 
Ayrshire is now called Kyle after him. After 
this great victory, Fergus built a castle in Argyll. 
shire, and there reigned. This castle was called 
Beregonium, and Boece says that it was in Loch. 
aber, but this is a mistake, for do we not find it in 
Benderloch? King Fergus was drowned on his 
pone to Ireland, mn was succeeded by his 
rother, Feritharis, who had 4 peaceful reign, 
and made a treaty with Charlemagne. Then 
followed other kings, whose time was chiefly 
— in repelling the attacks of the Britons, 
unti by a great effort of King Reuther, the com- 
bined forces of the Picts and Scots drove off the 
invaders. After that King Reuther went to live 
at Beregonium, ‘where he died in peace, after 
having introduced into Albion many of the arts 
and sciences before unknown there.’ 

Beregonium continued the capital until the 
time of Ewin, who preferred the other side of 
Loch Etive. He built a castle, which he called 
Evonium, on the site now occupied by Dunstaff- 
nage, and he was crowned there on the marble 
chair brought from Ireland. For a succession of 
reigns Dunstaffnage remained the capital, and 
then, with the Coronation Stone, it was trans- 
ferred to Scone. 

We have purposely refrained from giving any 
dates in this summary, because the chronology, 
like the story told, is mere myth. But the reader 
may be interested to have here the note which 
Bishop Pococke made of the place in 1760. The 
journal of the Bishop’s tours in Scotland has long 
lain in manuscript, and has only recently been 

rinted for the benefit of the members of the 
Scottish History Society. 

The Bishop writes : ‘We went on in the same 
beautifull country, having Lough Etive to the 
right, and came to the end of the mountains, 
which terminate in a perpendicular rock exactly 
like the ancient Ansur, now called Terracina, in 
the way from Rome to Naples. This rock was 
called Dun Vallin Re (the Hill of the King’s 
Town), and by the Cromwellian soldiers, Craig 
Nuke; and this is the entrance, so the ancient 
city rock seems to have been called Vallin or 
Ballin Re (the City of the Kings). In the new 
map of Scotland it is called Beregonium, and 
seem’d to have been anciently the Chief City of 
Scotland ; and I was told that Buchanan gives it 
that name. Cambden calls it Beregonium, a 
castle wherein the courts of justice were anciently 
kept ; but what foundation there is for this name 
cannot form any judgment. ... A quarter of 
an English measured mile to the west is a Rocky 
hill extending a furlong from south to north, and 
close to the sea; this is called the Dun M‘Sneam 
(the Fortress of M‘Sneam). All over it are marks 
of the foundations of buildings. In the castle, 
&e., they show the place where the well was, and 
it is now so moist that Flaggs grow about it. 
From the other rock to this there is an elevated 
bank which is supposed to have been a street, and 
is called the Salt 4 arket; there seem to have been 
houses towards the sea and to the north ; there 
being a sort of terrace on each side; and to the 
north is a small bog, which might have been a 
ond to supply the town with water. There isa 
ong stone on the south side of it. Before I came 
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nia we cairns, consisting of heaps of stones. From the Of this inner wall, about six feet in height 
Tict of north end of this on the edge of a bog are signs of | remains, although the stones are now covered 
Ane another street extending about a furlong to the| with grass. It was probably much _ higher. 
rgyll- west, toward another rocky hill, and this is called | There were two courts, with a narrow passage 
Pe the Meal Market, which might be a suburb of the | between, which can still be traced. 

d och. town. The sea seems to have left this a for So much for tne chief’s or king's palace ; but 
lag. the ground between this last street and the sea | no idea can be formed of the style of the apart- 
ang his consists of such pebbles as are on the beach.| ments, now carpeted with moss and grass, All 
°y his They have a tradition that the Scots from Ireland | along the edge of the hill are to be found traces 
The landed here.’ of vitrified walls, and on the western part, an 
hi fy The physical aspects of the place are pretty | inner wall runs along with them, with a space 
Mt much as Bishop Pococke saw them one hundred | of about nine feet between. The vitrified wall 
riton and thirty years ago, although the ‘streets’ may | is only built on parts which might be scaled, 
ff the not be so readily identifiable, owing to the spread | not on sheer precipices, and it is only vitrified 
: ¥ of vegetation, But the Bishop is guilty of some | on the outside. From this it may be supposed 
. re: confusion. It is not Dun Valanree that is called | that the inner walls were more carefully finished, 
Papi Beregonium, but the hill which he calls Dun} as in modern buildings, and the cross walls are 
= M‘Sneam. There was no such person as Sneam | never vitrified. 

1 th or M‘Sneam. It is Dun Mac-Sniochan, or Mac-| Among the débris have been found the bones 
‘de f Uisneachan—the Hill of the Sons of Uisneach, or | of animals, evidently used for food, an iron 
nal Uisnach. brooch, and a piece of enamelled bronze—not 
—_ There is no doubt about ‘the tradition that the | much, truly, to tell of a great city such as Boece 
varie Scots from Ireland landed here,’ and little doubt | figured. But then, perhaps, if we were to dig 
oo a about the truth of the tradition, Where the | deeper and farther, we might find more ! 

y doubt arises is whether the Scots from Ireland What has been made out, then, is, that the 
i. built this city or fortress, or whether they found | weaker parts of the hill were walled, and that 

: it already built by the Picts, and merely occupied | the outer walls were vitrified ; that the wall of 
a and enlarged it. Dr Angus Smith was of opinion | the western parts .was double; that the walls 
Fee. that there are distinct indications of at least two| of the interior, whether cross walls or lining 
Hi separate sets of occupants. walls, were built without mortar; that the 
chich Pennant, in his famous Tour, describes the | eastern wall of the inhabited portion seems to 

The ruins as that of a city which had been destroyed | have been rebuilt by using some of the broken- 
fed by a volcano; but that which he took for the | down material of the vitrified portion ; and that 
been effect of volcanic action is merely the artificial | the occupation seems to have been continued after 
th burning which is found in all vitrified forts. It | the ruin of the chief structure. — 

. shows that the place was built before the days| The evidences of vitrifaction explain easily 
nil of cement, and when walls were welded together | enough the tradition about fire from heaven, as 
ae by the application of great heat to fuse the| well as Pennant’s volcanic theory. Now, Dr 
ine stones. f ; Smith says that this is the first instance in which 
acti The rock on which this fort stands is a mixture | regular dwellings have been found in a vitrified 
ms nd of limestone and slate ; but the walls of the fort | fort, and this fort we see to have been built by 

pte: are of trap stones, brought from the hills near, | men who quite understood how to put dry stones 
inal which are readily fusible. Of the original height | together in layers. As vitrified forts are not 
‘14 of the walls it is impossible now to judge, and it | common in Ireland, one cannot suppose that this 
“iene requires a strong imagination to perceive the | city was built either by Boece’s Fergus, or by 
map lines of streets which some have professed to | the sons of Uisnach, who came from Erin. | 

nail trace. But thanks to Dr Angus Smith’s excava-| What then may we infer? This, in all 
oan tions, it is possible to gather a pretty definite idea | reason ; that these ruins occupy the site of a 
y of of the character and extent of the settlement. _—| very ancient fort, which may have been the 
i _ It occupies the whole summit of the hill, which | stronghold of the Pictish chief, When the 
ee is precipitous on all sides save one, where aj Dalriad Scots came over from Ireland, it is 
ntly gradual slope to what we may call the mainland, | natural to suppose that they would occupy a 
wal is still called the Queen’s Walk or Street. On | nice, strongly-fortified town, if they found one 
=a the sea-side it would be, in ancient times, practi- ready to hand, and thus Fergus may have taken 
ky cally inaccessible ; and on the land-side it would | up his quarters in, although he did not build, 
pom, be easily defended. Beregonium—at least if this be Beregonium. But 
cam The buildings would cover a space about two/|as Fergus is somewhat mythical, we will prefer 
ihe hundred and fifty yards long by fifty broad | to think that the gallant sons of Uisnach took 
stle, at the widest part. On the broadest part, which | up their residence in the ready-made Pictish city 
oa overlooks the bay, appears to have been the| when they came to settle on Loch Etive. Thus 
. it chief’s apartments, and probably all the most | we may find a harmony in all the traditions. 

ne important dwellings, as it is farthest from the} As to the Pictish origin, there is evidence 
il vuluerable side of the fort. These dwellings | enough in the surrounding country of a consider- 
on were planted between natural rock-walls on the | able Pictish population.  Tirefour Castle, on 
vow north and south 3 while to the west there is a Lismore, is really a Pictish broch, and the present 
the clear space reaching to the sea-precipice. The | writer, in company with Mr Anderson Smith, 
er central living-place was measured by ‘Dr Smith as | the accomplished naturalist of ‘Benderloch,’ re- 
os thirty yards broad by about forty-five long. The | cently discovered on the shore of Loch Linnhe, 
al remains of a strong inner wall are to be seen,| within a couple of miles or so of Dun Mac- 
wee which was built regularly as a protection to the | Uisnachen, and within a still shorter distanee 
a dwellings in case of the outworks being taken. | of the Bay of Naisi (the eldest of the sons of 
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Uisnach), a small but remarkably ingenious 
broch, hitherto undescribed, which had probably 
been in a line of alliance both with that on 
Lismore, and that of which the Uisnachs took 
possession. 

And then, if the Uisnachs were here, why 
not Fingal and Ossian and all their heroic 
throng? The dates are awkward, but then one 
must not be too critical of the chronology of 
ancient history. The small cluster of houses 
adjoining ‘Beregonium,’ as the natives have 
learned to call these ruins, is known as ‘Selma ;’ 
and it is pleasant to think that this was really 
the site of the Halls of Selma also. This would 
imply that Fingal and the sons of Uisnach 
occupied the same fortress; and one need not 
have much difficulty in believing that, after 
reading Ossian’s lament over the deaths of the 
three chiefs of Streamy Etha, and the beauteous 
Deirdre, whom he calls Darthula. 

It is enchanted ground, at anyrate ; and Picts, 
Dalriads, and Ossianic heroes alike, must have 
had a keen perception of the beautiful, as well 
as of the practical, when they made their camps 
here. From the heights of Dun Mac-Uisnachan, 
there is a glorious prospect of mountain, wood, 
and water; and if we cross the Bay and ascend 
the tower on the promontory yonder, we shall 
be rewarded by one of the most extensive and 
magnificent views in all broad Scotland. 


THAT FOREIGN-OFFICE BAG. 


I HAD just received an appointment as assistant 
in a consulate in the Far East, and had assumed 
an appearance as dignified and important as 
twenty-one years of age and a slight moustache 
would permit. The occasional large official letters 
I got marked ‘On Her Majesty’s Service,’ and 
sealed with the Foreign Office seal, rendered me 
an object of the greatest interest in our gossipy 
country village, for every one was dying to know 
what the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had to say to me. My happiness reached a 
climax one bright morning when I saw reposing 
on my breakfast plate a small white missive also 
marked ‘On Her Majesty’s Service, but bearing 
in the corner the mysterious word ‘ Private.’ 

‘By Jove,’ I thought, ‘this contains some State 
secret! Must be careful in opening it.’ 

A death-like silence reigned in our usually 
noisy family while I carefully slit the envelope 
with the bread-knife, and all eyes from baby, 
aged three, to the gov’nor himself were fixed 
on my countenance. I quickly glanced over the 
half-sheet of writing, and battled with the hiero- 
glyphic-like signature for a minute or two. It 
was to the effect that Sir Algernon Chaldecott 
would be obliged if I would be good enough to 
call at the Foreign Office some day on the follow- 
ing week. 

‘Well!’ was the universal exclamation, ‘what 
is it?” 

‘Are you going up to Windsor?’ said my 
younger sister; ‘or is it an invitation to dine 
with Lord Salisbury ? 

‘Don’t be cheeky,’ I replied severely. 
know nothing about it.’ 

‘It is, I added carelessly, addressing my father, 
who beamed upon me with a paternal eye of 


‘You 


admiration—‘it is only from Sir Algernon Chal- 
decott—head of the Secret Service Department, 
I believe—who asks me to call at the Forei 
Office, as he has an important communication to 
make to me.’ 

I duly went up to town the following week, 
and soon found my way to the stately pile of 
the Foreign Office buildings in Downing Street, 
which I entered, my young bosom swelling with 
— and my head higher in the air than ever, 

was ushered into the presence of a grave-looking 
young man, whom I imagined to be Sir Algernon, 
and | accordingly made a profound bow, and said, 
‘Sir Algernon, I presume?’ The grave youn 
man smiled, and replied that Sir Algernon woul 
appear presently. Then we talked pleasantly 
for a few minutes about the weather and the 
evil reputation of the climate of Carabaya, which 
was the name of my official post. 

Sir Algernon himself suddenly appeared through 
a side-door, advanced and colt shook hands 
—a condescension which thrilled every nerve of 
my body with pleasure—saying cheerfully at the 
same time: ‘You are Mr Brown, I suppose ?— 
Well, Mr Brown, as you are bound for Carabaya, 
we are going to take advantage of the opportunit 
to send by you some important documents, which 
it would be inexpedient to entrust to the ordinary 
post. Here he held up a bulky white linen bag 
about two feet long, tied with red tape and seale 
with an enormous quantity of red wax. ‘I need 
hardly say, Mr Brown, it is your duty to take 
the utmost care of this bag; in fact, you should 
not let it out of your sight for an instant, till 
vse have safely deposited it in the hands of Her 

fajesty’s Consul at Carabaya.—Indeed, the State 

would much prefer you to lose your head than 
that you rie lose this bag,’ he added, blood- 
thirstily, though smiling all the time. He handed 
me the bag with a lofty air, and I received it 
with trembling hands. 

‘I will do my best, your lordship! I—I— 
mean—Yes, sir!’ I stammered in my dread and 
agitation. 2 

Seeing inexperience of this world traced in my 
youthful ingenuous features, he also seized the 
opportunity to give me a lecture on behaviour 
in general. He quoted something about women 
and wine which I did not catch—Shakespeare 
was never a favourite of einaramatinnt the 
ratio between steadiness and promotion, descanted 
on the vagaries of luck in the official world, and 
finally imparted the cheerful intelligence that 
promotion in Carabaya was more rapid than 
anywhere else, on account of the pestilential 
climate. I was standing all this time with the 
awkward bag in my hand; and a few minutes 
later, after Sir Algernon had repeated his awful 
warning about carefulness, I found myself emerg- 
ing from Downing Street, at a loss how to carr 
gracefully a wretched thing which made me loo 
like a grocer’s boy with a Yorkshire ham. Not 
a cab was to be seen, and I walked up Whitehall 
imagining that the eyes of every passer-by were 
fixed on me. These feelings were not improved 
by hearing a gutter imp shriek out: ‘Hullo! 
old chappie! ’Ow much a pound for yer ’am? 
Chuck us a bit, will yer?’ 

I hurriedly stuck as much of my burden as I 
could under my coat and took refuge in a — 
’bus. Here I was more at peace, though severa 
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curious looks were directed towards me, and 
two young ladies fell into an interminable fit 
of giggling, of which I had grave suspicions I was 
the object. However, I reached home at last, 
and there I was treated with a respect, reverence 
even, Which soothed my wounded feelings. The 
mysterious bag was minutely examined by every 
member of the family, and many were the con- 
jectures as to its contents. The parchment label 
which was attached to the head of the bag with 
innumerable folds of red tape received a large 
share of attention. It bore the address of Edward 
Burleigh Gadfly, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Carabaya, and in the corner, written 
in large flowing style, was the single word 
‘Salisbury.’ 

‘What a beautiful hand Lord Salisbury writes,’ 
breathlessly ejaculated my younger sister. 

‘Oh yes, I carefully explained ; ‘he has had 
so much practice in writing his name that he 
does it splendidly now.’ 

All that evening I was a hero in a small way, 
and did nothing almost but unlock my _ port- 
manteau and show the precious bag to successive 
troops of friends. At the same time I impressed 
upon them the utmost secrecy, as I had a lurking 
fear that I was breaking a diplomatic regulation 
in showing off a despatch bag in this public 
manner. 

The next day I departed on my voyage to the 
East, and the six weeks of the journey were to 
me, I can truthfully say, six long weeks of the 
most refined torture. i was puzzled even how 
to get the invaluable bundle safe on board at 
Tilbury. To send it with my luggage, which 
went separately, was out of the question. I had 
no handbag into which it could conveniently go ; 
so I ingeniously folded it inside a huge rug 
which was strapped up along with a lot of sticks 
and umbrellas. This [ carried in my own hand, 
in defiance of the prayers of importunate porters 
and the remarks of jeering street boys. i ek 
to it manfully amidst the terrible crush which 
takes place on board our ocean steamers at the 
hour of parting, even though I was compelled 
to take it up and hug it lengthwise to my bosom, 
to prevent the awkward sticks and umbrellas 
from driving my neighbours to desperation. It 
is not pleasant to hear some one fiercely mutter 
behind your back, ‘What a deuced fvol that long- 
legged goose is’ (I was six feet and somewhat 
lanky). ‘Why doesn’t he put his abominable 
bundle down in the cabin, instead of poking 
everybody’s ribs with it? No; it is decidedly 
uncomfortable ; but there was some consolation 
in knowing that it was endured for the sake of 
my Queen and country. It interfered even in 
the dreadful agony of parting with my dearest 
friends. I clasped the rug firmly with my left 
arm while shaking hands; but to get my handker- 
chief out I had to support my burden against 
the ship’s side with my stomach, and there I 
stood huddled up, a picture of misery and despair, 
the bitter tears streaming down my cheeks, and 
my handkerchief fluttering mournfully in the 
breeze, 

When my friends had finally disappeared, and 
I had cheered up somewhat, my next step was 
to descend to the cabin, bury the despatch bag 
deep among my shirts and socks, and carefully 
lock the portmanteau. I then hunted up the 


steward, and with every look and movement 
betokening secrecy, led him into the cabin and 
cautiously shut the door. Pointing to the port- 
manteau, I told him that in it were some sketches 
and drawings which I valued more than my own 
life—he did not imagine that this was no mere 
figure of speech—that of course they were of no 
value to any one else, but I would be particularly 
obliged if he would keep his eye on the port- 
manteau when I did not happen to be in the 
cabin myself. The result of this little confi- 
dential chat was that one bright shining ——— 
passed from my pocket to the steward’s, who 
retired with many thanks on his lips, but in his 
inmost heart probably grinning in his sleeve— 
if such an Irishism may be allowed to express 
a state of mind. 

In spite of this precaution I was still tortured 
with a vague uneasiness. That bag was on my 
mind during the day, and at night it always 
seemed to be on my stomach or tied tightly round 
my throat. Nightmare was my constant com- 
panion, and I often started up at night, banging 
my head with suicidal force against the bunk 
above, gasping and struggling for breath. I 


/ would see that impish bag get slowly out of the 
portmanteau, and with a wicked leer in its red- 
| wax eyes, glide on ponte are legs up the 
cabin staircase. I had to rush after it in my 
pajamas, and then would ensue a on 
| omer en round the deck, which generally ende 

y this fiendish phantasm taking a header over 
the side and kicking its ghostly heels in derision. 
I would make one desperate leap, and then would 
come the real bang on the head, which brought 
me back to my senses. 

By daytime, of course, when reason reigned 
supreme, affairs were more cheerful. There were 
even occasions when, flirting mildly with some 
| of the fascinating girls on board, I forgot my 
responsible position and really enjoyed myself. 
But these intervals were few and far between, 
though it certainly was not for want of pretty 
girls. Stopping at port was always a time of 
agony, and stoppages are so frequent on the way 
to the East. There was the ‘Gib, as the pas- 
sengers familiarly called that grand old rock, 
Malta, Brindisi, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
&c. The notices which I saw strewed about 
warning passengers against thieves in the shape 
of pedlars, holy pilgrims, and fakirs, and an- 
nouncing that the company would not be respon- 
sible for any loss, did not improve my equa- 
nimity of mind. When on shore and trying to 
amuse myself like the others, I was haunted with 
a dread that something might happen to that 
accursed bag, and I was always a to get on 
board again and make sure by stealthy inspec- 
tion that it was all right. At one place, Colombo, 
which has the reputation of being the worst place 
for ship-thieving on the whole Misstenn route, I 
could not muster courage to leave the vessel. I 
announced that I had a severe headache, and 
went and lay down in my bunk with my port- 
manteau in full sight. 

It was a great oe ge to give up Colombo. 
Every one was talking about running up the 
interior to Kandy, the ancient capital; and old 
travellers were loud in their praises of the mag- 
nificent tropical scenery to be seen on the way. 


I put my head through the porthole, sniffed =9 
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the sweet perfumed breezes, and gazed upon the 
gleaming white Eastern buildings overshadowed 
by the waving palm-trees. It was very hard luck, 
I ned; but pro patrid mort was my motto, 
and in the cabin I remained, meal-times excepted, 
till the anchor was raised. I had some consola- 
tion, too, for my self-imposed confinement, besides 
that of revelling in my devotion to my country. 
One of the passengers was taken violently sick 
after returning on board, and the doctor declared 
that it was due to poisoning caused by eating fish 
that had fed on the refuse of the harbour. A 
pair of trousers also was actually stolen out of 
another cabin through the porthole. I con- 
gratulated myself on my vigilance, though on 
second thoughts it was rather difficult to see how 
a native could have dragged a two-feet port- 
manteau through a one-foot porthole, even sup- 
posing he had in some miraculous manner gained 
admission to the cabin. At anyrate, in my zeal 
I had erred on the safe side. 

It was not long after leaving Colombo, that one 
blazing hot afternoon I retired below to suck 
oranges for the lack of anything better to do, and 
at the same time took the opportunity of seeing 
that the Foreign Office bag was still there. I 
dragged it out, and was conjecturing for the 
hundredth time what the contents might be. By 
dint of much thinking during the previous three 
weeks, I had pretty well settled in my own mind 
that it must contain at least a declaration of war 
against the native state whither I was bound. 
These cogitations were suddenly cut short by the 
entrance of my cabin companion. In an instant 
the despatch bag was again reposing among the 
shirts and socks, and the lock was shut with 
a snap. I fancy he saw the action, for he smiled. 
There was no reason whatever why I should have 
displayed any trepidation, but I was always 
nervous where the bag was concerned. 

The longest road has a turning, however, and 
this miserable journey came to a termination at 
last. Behold your humble servant marching up 
to the British Consulate at Carabaya, sweltering 
under a tropical sun, a huge roll of rugs and 
sticks in one hand, and the other supporting a 
white umbrella. Like a good and faithful ser- 
vant had I done my duty. It was an anxious 
but happy moment for me when I handed over 
the bag to Her Britannic Majesty’s consul. He 
rapidly cut the red tape, and out poured a torrent 
of private letters, some for himself, which he 
leisurely began to read. There were also two 
official-looking letters, and three or four large 
blue-books. After Her Britannic Majesty’s consul 
had glanced over his own letters, he turned his 
attention to the official ones. 

My curiosity was strained to the highest pitch, 
and no—not if I was to be hanged for it, could 
I restrain my tongue. ‘Is it to be war, sir?’ I 
said in a tremulous and apprehensive voice. 

The consul stared at me through his one eye- 
glass as if I had suddenly gone mad. ‘ What’s 
that? What do you mean?’ he gasped. 

His glance frightened me. ‘I only asked, sir, 
if it is likely to be warm,’ I responded apologeti- 
cally, happy to light on so easy an escape. 

‘Oh—ah—hum,’ he replied, eyeing me sus- 
piciously. ‘Not more so than now ;’ and seeing 
the perspiration pouring down my face, he added : 
‘I would advise you, Mr Brown, to go and get 


a bath, and be sure and souse your head well 
with cold water.’ 

I have since found out the purport of these 
documents; but as it would be an inexcusable 
breach of the first principles of diplomacy to 
reveal the secret, I must reluctantly leave my 
readers in ignorance. 


EVERY YEAR. 


I FEEL ‘tis growing colder 
Every year ; 

And my heart, alas! gets older 
Every year. 

I can win no new affection ; 

I have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year. 


Of the loves and sorrows blended 
Every year ; 
Of the joys of friendship ended 
Every year ; 
Of the ties that still might bind me 
Until Time to Death resigned me, 
My infirmities remind me 
Every year. 


Ah! how sad to look before us 
Every year, 

When the cloud grows darker o’er us 
Every year ; 

When we see the blossoms faded 

That to bloom we might have aided, 

And immortal garlands braided 
Every year. 


To the past go more dead faces 
Every year, 

As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year. 

Everywifere the sad eyes meet us ; 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 


Yes, the shores of life are shifting 
Every year ; 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year ; 

Old pleasures, changing, fret us ; 

The living more forget us ; 

There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher 

Every year ; 
And its morning star climbs higher 

Every year. 
Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burden lighter, 
And the Dawn immortal brighter, 

Every year. 

Wiiuram Cowan. 
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